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x PREFACE TO VOLL 


the author’s name and the race referred to being given, the 
extract may in euch case be found, and with it the reference, 
it was needless to waste space and hinder thought with these 
distraeting foot-notes, I therefore decided to omit them. Im 
s0 far as evidence furnished by the uncivilized races is con- 
verned (which forms the greater part of tlıo evidence oum- 
tained in this volume), there exists this means of verification 
in nearly all cases, I found, however, that many facts from 
other sources had to be sought out and incorporatel ; and not 
liking to change the system I had oommenced with, I left 
them in an unverifable state. I reoognize the defect, and. 
hope hereafter to remedy it. In succeeding volumes I pro- 
poss to adopt a method of reference which will give the 
reader the opportunity of consulting the authorities cited, 
while his attention to. them will not be.solieited, 

Ths instalments of which this volume coneists were issued 
to tlie subscribers at tho following dates :— No, 35 (pp. 180) 
in June, 1874; No. 36 (pp. 81—160) in November, 1874; 
No. 37 (pp. 161—240) in February, 1875; No. 38 (pp 41— 
320) in May, 1875; No, 39 (pp. 321100) in September, 
18755 No. 40. (pp. 401—162, with Appendices A & B) in 
Devember, 1875; No. 41 (pp, 465—544) in April, 1876; 
No, 42 (pp. 545624) in July, 1876; and No. 43 (pp. 625— 
704) in December, 1876; an extra No. (44) issued in June, 
1877, completing the volume. 

With this No. 44, the issue of the System of Synthstio 
Philosophy to subsoribers, enasos : the Intention being to 
publish the remainder of it in volumes only. The next » 
volume will, I hope, ba completed in 1880. 


‚London, December, 1876. 
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6 THE DATA OF SOCIOLOGY, 


among the offspring of one mother, carried om, in some enses 
for » single generstion, and in some cases for more; and 
from this community of parentage arises the possibiliiy of 
class having unlike structures and eonsequent unlike functions 
Iustend of being allied to the specinlization which ariaes in 
a society, properly so called, the specialization which ariaas 
in one of these large and compliented inseet-families, is alliod 
to that which arises between tho sexes, Instead of two 
kinds of individuals descending from the same parents, Uhere 
are several kinds of individuals. .deseending from the same 
parents; and instend of-a simple co-operation between two 
differentiated individuals in the rearing of offspring, there 
ia an involved co-operation among sundry  dilferentintedl 
elasses of individunks in the rearing of aflspring, 


$4. True rudimentary forms of Super-organic Evolution 
arı displayed only by some of tlıe ‚higher vertehrata, 

Certain birds form eommunities in which there is.a small 
amount of co-ordination. Among. rocks we see such integra- 
tion as is implied by the keeping-togetlier of the same 
families from generation to generation, and. by the.exclusion 
of strangers. There is some vaguıe control, some, recog- 
nition of proprietorship, some punishment of offenders, and 
ooeasionallyı expulsion of them. A slight specialization is 
shown in the stationing of sentinels while the flock feeds, 
And usually we see an orderly action of the whole com- 
munity in respeot of going and coming. There has been 
teached # eo-operation comparable to that exhibited hy those 
small assemblages of the lowest human beings, in which 
there exist no governments. 

Gregarious mammals of ‚most kinds display little more 
than the union of mere association. In the supremacy ‚of 
the strongest male in tlie herd, we do, indeed, seo a trace. af 
governmental organization, Some co-operation is shown, for 
‚offensive purposes, Iy animals that hunt in packs, and for 
defensive purposes by animals that are hunted ;. as, acoording 














» THE DATA OF SOCHDLOGY. 


Among tliese are the alterations of climate caused by 
clsaring and by drainage, Such alterations.may be favour- 
able to social growth, as where a rainy region is minde lcas 
rainy by cutting down forests, or a swampy surface rendered 
more salabrious and fertile by carrying off water"; or they 
ınay bo unfavourable, as where, by destroying the foreste, a 
region already dry is made arid: witness the seat of the old 
Semitie eivilizations, and, in a less degree, Spain. 

Next come the changes wrought in the kinds and quantities 
‚of plant-life over the surface occupied. These changer are 
three-fold. There is the inereasing culture of plants con- 
dneive to socinl growth, replacing plants not conducive to ib; 
there is the gradual production of better varieties of these 
useful plants, eausing, in time, great divergences from tbeir 
originale; and there is, eventually, the introduction of new 
useful plants. 

Simultaneonsly go on the kindred changes which social 
progress works in the Fauna of the region. We have the 
diminution or destruction of some or many injurious species. 
We have the fostering of useful species, which has the double 
effect of inereasing their numbers and making their qualitios 
more advantageous to society. Further, we have the natural- 
ization of desirable species brought from abroad. 

It needs but to think ‚ofthe immense oontrast between a 
wolf-haunted forest or a bogey moor peopled with wild 
birds, and the fields covered with erops and flocks which 
‚eventually ocsupy the same area, to be reminded that the 
environment, inorganig-and organic, of a society, under- 

® Ik in worch woting that drainsge Incremen what we nıay Nguratively call 
Vermatrinl neipäration; and Yhat om termmatrinl repirstion Use Minen af Tand- 
planta, and therefore of land-animals, and therefore of zoen, depend. Krery 
change of atmospheris pressure produees esita or entrunees of the airinte all 
he imternlicen of Abo soil Tiie depih to which there irregular inspiration 
und espärations reach, is incrensed by freedom from water ; since intersticen 
eoeupied by water caınot be filled by mir. Thus thoco chemical desompnak« 
Yons effested by Un air Ihat in ronawedl with overy fall nu riso 08 tbn barc- 
Inden ra mealod a 5 grralie Back %y drckange and ia NSEaR 
drpsmding on such decomponktionn In Ineilitated. 

















THE FACTORS OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA, 15 


But now having glanced at the factors of all orders, 
original and derived, we must neglect for the present those 
which are derived, and attend exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively, to those which are original. The Data of Sociology, 
here to be dealt with, we must, as far as possible, restrict to 
those primary data common to social phenomena in general, 
and most readily distinguished in the simplest societies. 
‚Adhering to the broad division made at the outset between 
the extrinsic and intzinsis co-operating causes, we will con- 
sider first the extrinsia, 




































































ORIGINAL INTERNAL FACTORS. 39 


& continuous over-running of the less powerful or less 
adapted by the more powerful or more adapted, a driving of 
inferior varieties into undesirable habitats, and, occasionally, 
an extermination of inferior varieties. 

And now, carrying with us this dim conception of primi- 
tive man aud his history, we must be content to give it what 
definition we may, by studying those existing races of men 
which, as judged by their visible characters and their im- 
plements, approach most nearly to primitive man. Instead 
of including in one chapter all the classes and sub-classes of 
traits to be set down, it will be most convenient to group 
them into three chapters, We will take first the physical, 
then the emotional, lastly the intellectual. 







































































THE PRIMITIVE MAN—EMOTIONAL. 63 


eommunities as tropical Africa contains, it is eonspienous 5; 
and it characterized the peoples who formed the extinct 
oriental nations, as also those who formed the extinct nations 
of the New World. 

If, aa among the Mantras above named, intolerance of 
restraint is joined with want of sociality, there is a double 
obstacle to social union: a cause of dispersion is not checked 
by a cause of aggregation. If, as among the Todas, a man 
will sit inactive for hours, “ seeking no companionship,” he is 
under less temptation to tolerate restrictions than if solitude 
is unbearablö. Clearly, the ferocious Fijian in whom, strange 
as it seems, “the sentiment of friendship is strongly de- 
veloped,” is impelled by this sentiment, as well as by his 
extreme loyalty, to continue in a sooiety in which despotism 
based on cannibalism is without check. 

Induetion thus sufficiently verifies the deduction that 
primitive men, who, before any arts of life were developed, 
necessarily lived on wild food, implying wide dispersion of 
small numbers, were, on the one hand, not much habituated. 
to associated life, and were, on the other hand, "habituated 
to that uncontrolled following of immmediate desires which 
goes along with separateness. So that while the attractive 
force was small the repulsive force was great. Only as they 
were led into greater gregariousness by local conditions 
which furthered the maintenance of many persons on a small 
area, could there come that increase of sociality required 
to check unrestrained action. And here we see yet a further 
difficulty which stood in the way of social evolution at the 
outset. 


$ 36. Led as we thus are from emotions of an exclusively 
egoistic kind to einotions which imply the presence of othe 
individuals, let us take first the ego-altruistic, (Prin. of Ps 
$5 519—23.) Before there exist in considerable degrees th 
sentiments which find satisfaction in the happiness of other 
there exist in considerable degrees tiıe sentiments which fim« 



















































































'THE PRIMITIVE MAN—INTELLECTUAL 9 


pari passu with social advance, alike as cause and conse 
quence; that the primitive man could not evolve thes 
higher intellectual faculties in the absence of a fit environ 
ment; and that in this, as in other respects, his progress wa 
retarded by the absence of capacities which only progres 
could bring, j 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PART IL. 
THE INDUCTIONS OF 80CI0LOGY. 





SDAIRIIEE Tu BRGET 





















































































































































BYSTEMB OP ORGANS, 485 


tertiary system. In the evolution of the social 
organism we see the like. Where there exist only a class of 
masters and a class of slaves, in direct contact, an appliance 
for transferring products has no place; but a larger society 
having classes exercising various regulative functions, and 
localities devoted to different industries, not only affords 
a place for a transferring system, but can grow and compli- 
cate only on condition that this transferring system makes 
Proportionate advances. 

And now, having observed the relations among these 
three great systems, we may trace out the evolution of each 
by itself. 























































































































































































































































































































PART IIL 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DOMESTIC RETROSPEOT AND PROSPECT. 761 


proaching towards the arrangements of the Koossa-Kaffirs, 
among whom “all children above ten or eleven years old 
are publicly instructed under the inspection of the chief.” 
This latest of the domestic affections will not be fostered by 
retrograding towards customs like those of the Andamanese, 
and, as early as possible, changing the child of the family 
into the child of the tribe. Contrariwise, such a progress 
will be achieved only in proportion as mental and physical 
culture are carried on by parents to an extent now rarely 
attempted. When the minds of children are no longer 
stunted and deformed by the mechanical lessons of stupid 
teachers— when instruction, instead of giving mutual pain 
gives mutual pleasure, by ministering in proper order to 
faculties which are eager to appropriate fit conceptions 
presented in fit forms—when among adults wide-spread 
knowledge is joined with rational ideas of teaching, at the 
same time that in the young there is an easy unfolding of 
the mind such as is even now shown by exceptional facility 
of acquisition—when the earlier stages of education passed 
through in the domestic circle have come to yield, as they 
will in ways scarcely dreamed of at present, daily occasions 
for the strengthening of sympathy, intellectual and moral, 
then will the latter days of life be smoothed by a greater 
filial care, reciprocating the greater parental care bestowed in 
earlier life, 


END OF VOLL 
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